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A Journal of a Tour through Connecticut, 
Massuchusetts, New York, the North Part 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, including a 
year’s residence in that part of the state of 
Ohio, styled New Connecticut, or Western 
Reserve. In which is given, a description 
of the country, climate, soil, productions, 
animals, buildings, manners of the people, 
state of society, population, §c. From ac- 
tual and careful observation. 
Haw tey, A. M. 
by S. Converse, 1822. 
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| 
By Zerau | 
New Haven: Printed | 


magical letters A. M. or M. D. as to tolerate 


the nonsense thus bestowed upon us, | 


From the limited knowledge we possess of, 
the northern section of Ohio, the desire we. 
all feel to know more of it, and the imposing’ 
professions in the title page of the above, 
work, we fear that some persons may be 
tempted to read it: but we warn them a- 
gainst yielding to such temptations, for we 
doubt whether the author, who appears to 
be a physiciau, ever prescribed as nauseous, 
a dose for any of his patients as he has 
here done for his readers; and if his medi- 
cal prescriptions produced as unfavorable 


| English traveller, and thus enable a second 
Faux, to quote an American writer, as au- 
‘thority for his vile calumnies, and therefore 
require an attention to which no other cir- 
cumstance gives them any claim. As a 
specimen of the author’s manner of giving 
his descriptions” we quote the following 
account, from his chapter “ On the Litera- 








| 


‘effects upon the bodies of his patients, as |derous terms, the disgust we feelin seeing 


ture, Religion and Population, &c.”, of a 
class of men, to whose pious, acfive 
and indefatigable exertions in the cause both 
of religion and literature, the western 
country is greatly indebted; and as we do uot 
belong to the sect spoken of in guch slan- 


There are few things by which we back- || his beok must produce on the minds of those | its members thus misrepresented, cannot be 
woodsmen are more puzzled than by some | who peruse it, we are not at all surprised \Supposed to arise from wounded sectarian 
of our visitors from the east;-—few that) that his stay in the country was very short.’ pride. 


task our wits more effectually to discover of | 


| 


His book notwithstanding the variety of sub- | 


“It may farther be remarked that many 


what use they can possibly be, or for what ||jects named in the title page, is also very, families are without the Word of God, and 
purposethey were made Wealludetothose | short,—the only merit, of any kind, it pos-| are groping in almost Heathenish darkness, 


grown up raw boys,who~ome here fresh from | 
ar eastern college,or a physician or lawyer’s | 


sesses, 


The author’s travels in the western 


\and are unable to procure the Word of 
‘Life to make them wise unto Salvation. 


office, with A. B., A. M. and even M. D.!\country were so very extensive as to em- This is not all; at least eleven months in 


tacked to their names; and who appear to be. 
as ignorant respecting the world they are, 
living in, and indeed of every thing else| 
except the books they have studied, (and | 
frequently of the meaning and spirit of 
those) as if they had been dug out of one of 
our mounds, where we frequently find queer 
things, that like them, puzzle us to discover 
what they are good for: these human things 
are withal so conceited of the knowledge! 
which they suppose themselves to possess, | 
that we cannot help wishing that they could, 
‘see themselves as others see them,” in the, 
hope that it would cure them of their cox-| 
combry. When we have the misfortune 
to be in company with such characters, we 
feel at a loss to determine whether they 
ought to be treated like forward, imperti- 
nent boys, who may, by the administration 
of suitable chastisement, be corrected and 
amended, or like hopeless crackbrains, who 
are of no other use in the world but to be 
laughed at. 

When one of this class in the plenitude 
of his folly, taking it for granted that noth- 
ing can be seen or done by a person of his 
consequence, but what is important for the 
world to know, publishes a book, displaying 
the same characteristics that rendered his 
personal intercourse so disgusting, we find it 
impossible to allow such weight.to those 





brace a small part of three or four of the twelve, the great body of the people have 


seventy-two counties in this state, and in his po better oral instruction, than what they 


opinion, to qualify him to give “a descrip-, 


receive, from the most uninformed and fa- 


“tion of the country, climate, soil, produc- | natical Methodist Preachers, who are the 


° ° "1. 4° | 
“tions, animals, buildings, manners of the. 


most extravagant Ranters, of which any one 


“ people, state of society, population, &c.|can form an idea, who bawl forth one of 
“From actual and careful observation.” || their incoherent rhapsodies in one town- 


All of which he has given in about seventy | 


18mo pages,—-the rest of the book con-, 


taining an acconnt of his tour through the | 


western part of New York on the great, 
road from Albany to Buffalo, which is pro-' 
bably more travelled than any other in the, 
United States, along which he appears to’ 
have passed as hastily as possible; and his 
remarks are as novel and as important as 
might naturally be expected from such a; 
traveller on such a route. 

Although, as before remarked, we know, 
but little of the northern part of our state,| 
yet the Connecticut Reserve is generally | 
understood to have been settled chiefly by 
persons from Connecticut: and the industry, | 
enterprize and good habits of the emigrants 
from that state are proverbial; the western 
part of New York bearing testimony to 
the state of society, which they create, 
The slanders therefore, of one of the most 
shallow and ignorant coxcombs in the world, 











can have but little weight in America, but} 


ship in the morning, in another township in 
the afternoon, and a third, in a third place 
in the evening. Thus they run through 
the country, “leading captive at their will, 
silly women,” and men equally unwise. 

«In order to give an idea of the infor- 
mation which these Preachers possess re- 
specting other countries, and the occurren- 
ces which are natural to them, ! will relate 
an anecdote of one of them whom I had 
the privilege to hear declaim. 

«“ He was exhorting his hearers to pre- 
pare for death, and showing them the ne- 
cessity of improving the present time, lest 


| the harvest should pass, and they not be sa- 


ved. To illustrate and enforce his remarks, 
he said (speaking of the Jews) that they 
had two harvests, and also the former and 
latter rain, and then placing them in Egypt, 
he asserted, that in consequence of the 
great rains which fell in that country twice 
a year, the Nile semi-annually overflowed 
its banks, fertilizing the country, thus fitting 


they may possibly fall into the hands of some it to produce the former and latter harvest, 
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which would not fajl, if the people were| 
careful to prepare their ground, and put in’ 
the seed. . 

“ This man appeared. to be as well in- 
formed as any of this class of Preachers 
among them. 

“ Their sermons are without plan or sys-| 
tem, beginning with ignorance, and ending! 
in nonsense,interlarded with something near-| 
jy approaching to blasphemy in many ca-| 
ses.*” 


The following extract will show to what | 
credit the author is entitled, when it is re- | 
collected that the Methodist society support, 
their preachers out of a common fund, and | 
that they are not dependent for the com- | 
foris of life upon the congregation to which | 


! 


they are appointed to preach, but are sup-| 





a meen eR nr tm as oe aw ea rer ree er ERNE a, 
may imagine to be verypleasantand comfort-|j|he did not recognize for a parishioner, 
able; especially in a cold stormy winter | resting his folded arms‘on the gate through 
night. In this hall are usually placed the} which he must necessarify pass. A strange 
swill-barrels, tubs, pots, kettles, &c. Here|| face was a rare sight in the obscure village 
the hogs, almost every night dance a horn-|'of Arley; and the degree of curiosity, 
pipe to a swinish tune, which some one or}! which this alone would have excited in the 
more musicians of their number play upon! vicar’s mind, was augmented into a feeling 
the pots and kettles, while others regale|/ of strong interest, by the singular and al- 
themselves at the swill-barrel, and add to “most wild expression of the countenance 
the music, by upsetting it, which produces) which he caught a glimpse of, as it was 
liquid music by the discharge of its con-| half turned towards him and. then hastily 
tents into the Hall. To this music the} averted. Erpingham halted; and in a con- 
whole assembly join in a grunting chorus, ‘ciliatory tone, addressed the stranger with 
Now the whole Assembly leave their danc-) a remark on the severity of the weather. 
ing, and repair to the feast, which is widely || A sullen monosyllable was the only reply 
and profusely spread upon the ground of the; elicited, the brevity of which only served 








Hall. After supper is finished, (I should! to tantalize the spirit ot inquiry it seem- 


imagine by the noise, but cannot say posi-!' ed intended to repress; he aimed a second 
tively, having no proof but the sense of observation, and a third, which were no 
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‘because it is fresh in my mind. I was at come intruder of the Human family compels | 
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plied with every thing necessary as well. 


: ee | heari ave ‘i 
in otte- sitention aa encther. hearing, as # have never had an opportuni- | 


ty of seeing them,) they commence Wattz- 
“One case, my dear brother, | will relate,’ ing, which they continue until some unwel- 











the house of a Mr. W r, of H d, a them, though unwilling, to cut short their 

Jocal preacher in the Methodist Society, a’ sport.” 

few days since,-whose wife I had attended | But we cannot condescend to notice the 
< ° . ‘| 

some time previous. 1 found him at eee numerous “fantastic lies” which are ina ve- 

and mquired after his health. ‘*Oh,” said’ .. bungling manner strung together in this 


less abruptly disposed of; till at length, the 
mild pertinacity of the one overcoming the 
other’s reservedness,_-Erpingham was en- 
abled to glean, that the stranger was come 
there from a neighboring market town, yet 
without any avowed object, since he was 
not acquainted with the name of a single 
inhabitant of the village, and appeared to 
be devoid of any fixed place of habitation. 





he, «I am shuffling about, almost barefoot,” ' work. It bears internal evidence of having 


i 


looking down upon his feet, upon which he; emanated from a mind. equally puerile, un- 
had the soles of shoes, and the quarters,’ cultivated and vicious. The misrepresen- 
bound on his feet with tow strings. He re- tations with which every page, and almost 





A violent gust of wind driving acloud of 


‘sleet full in his face, reminded the pastor 


' 
| 


of the vicinity of a comfortable fire-side, 


‘and he terminated the parley by inviting 


marked farther, «1 cannot get leather with- ‘every sentence abounds, are outrageously , the stranger to follow him to the cottage 
out money, and of that I have none, and gicurd and improbable. The author’s ob- before them, which was acceded to by the 
can buy none with any thing J have to sell: | ject is evidently to stop the tide of emigra- other, if not with manifest reluctance, at 


I inquired how his wife was, and he said, | tion, which is annually. increasing the pop-||'€ Ls nC 
| vicar’s disinterested civility. 


“Ob! she’s well, but barefoot, and has not! pation and resources of Ohio. He has ta- 
had a pair of shoes for six months,” andi yen upon himself the character of those 
added, .« she almost wishes herself back'| hireling writers who haye so often loaded, 
again to the state of New-York, for there] the English presses with their slanders upon 
she could have tea, coffee, shoes, and what-'| america for a similar purpose.. He has 


‘least without any acknowledgment of the 


The honours of dinner despatched, he 
sent for the stranger, and, inviting him to a 
seat on the opposite side of the fire, renew- 
ed his friendly and well-meant questions, 


ever she wanted, except wheat bread.” 1. however, suffered his zeal to transport him| When his unwearied affability, and the ex- 
afterwards saw her, and she also assented |g, far, as to entirely overdo the matter. ‘hilarating influence of some gooseberry- 


towhat I have above written. Many more’ fig farrago of nonsense presents such an 
sigh for the land of their nativity, some of, yiter destitution of. truth, that there is lit: 
whom: cannot get back, and others are asha- tle danger of its being. extensively read, or 
med to return in their ragged state, having’) eyen partially believed by the intelligent 
spent almost their all in moving to this Land | people of New Engjand, but it may mislead 
of Promise, and since they have arrived’ .ome of those whose means of information 
bere.” are more limited: It is on this account that: 


Our authoris not satisfied with attempting | We have contaminated. our pages and: em-| 
all that is promised in his title page, but he ployed a portion of our time in exhibiting | 


must also display his fand of wit, of which the unblushing quackery of Dr. Zerah | 
the following is a specimen, Hawley’s book.. Zu 


eee rneenengenenemenennrn meres meee 
MORAL. TALES.. 


SELECTED.. 


« Most of the log-houses which have two- 
rooms, more resemble two houses stand- 
ing near to each other, and covered by. one 
roof, than one house, having a space of a- —_ 
bout six feet between them, so that in pass- THE PASTOR OF ARLEY. 
ing from one to the other, you have always|| Jt was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
to go into the open air, which every one|/of a bleak day in December, that the be- 

nevolent Pastor of Arley was returning 

* ‘© The above remarks on Methodist Preach-||home to his little parsonage, when in cros- 
ers, may appear censorious and severe, but they || sing the church-yard whichlay immediately 








wine, succeeded in dispelling the panoply 
of gloom and moroseness which had hither- 
to invested his companion,who was induced, 
after some hesitation, to confide the partic- 
ulars of his story, which he did, as concise- 
ly as possible, thas :—— 

“ My surname,” said he, “J would wish 
to be exempted trom communicating; my 
christian name, which will serve well e- 
nough to know and call me by, is Henry. 
My father, who was a military officer on 
foreign service, died when | was young, and 
‘I was brought up by my mother, who had 
me educated at a considerable expense, and 
with, no doubt; great’ privation to herself, 
for her pension was but smal},——not that she 
lever suffered me to feel the pressure of ber 
poverty. At the age of sixteen, she pro- 
cured for me a writership to an attorney; 
she-had nointerest to do any thing better, 
in which occupation I might have gone on 
soberly and respectably eneugh, but that, 

















are not more severe than true, concerning those contiguous, he observed a young man of ve= 


among the young men in our office, wae 


bal tinal pash.of the conptyy. 1 egal ry shabby yet not vulgar exterior, and whom} oneya’ wild, dissipated fellow, whose trank 
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So 


vivacity of manners led me into extreme 
intimacy with him, and at the same time, 
into all kinds of mischief. 1 was naturally | 
possessed of a very powerful voice, and a 
good ear for music; and at all the clubs and 
convivial meetings, to which he was aceus- | 
tomed to introduce me, my vocal talents 
acted as a letter of recommendation, and 
proved a passport to favorable distinction 
and noisy honour, though seldom attended 
with any more substantial advantage. The 
vehement plaudits, which invariably follow- 
ed my exhibitions, vibrated on my heart 
long after they were silent to the ear, until 
intoxicated by vanity, I suffered myself to 
be persuaded by partial, and probably, in- 
competent judges, that | was destined to ar- 
rive at wealth and fame, as a public singer 
of the first order; and having acquired a 
smattering of musical knowledge, resolved 
to abandon the drudgery of penmanship for 
the free and roving life of a player, and 
obtained, through the patronage of one of 
my social friends, an engagement with, of 
course, a very low salary, at one of the 
minor theatres of the metropolis. 

«| had not been long on the stage before’ 
ene of the girls, who was principal dancer 
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ee eee 


it might be several months before J regain- 
ed my voice. I paid his bill with my last 
shilling, and left a small portmanteau to 
discharge my reckoning at the inn, since 
when, not choosing to shew my face at 
Atherstone where | am known, ! spend the 
day im loitering about the adjacent vil- 
lages, and sleep at night wherever I can 
find shelter; and 1 am not ashamed to con- 
fess it, had not tasted food for nearly eight 
and forty hours, till your liberality supplied 
me with adinner. So here | am, a pri- 
soner at large, a being isolated in society, 
without a single penny in my pocket, nor 
the means nor prospect of procuring one. 
I am anxious to get back to town, but have 
neither cash, clothes, nor credit to carry 
me there.” 

‘Poor fellow!’ exclaimed Erpingham, 
with an unfeigned expression of sympathy ; 
‘yours isa pitiable case, truly; but take 
heart, young man; we will see what can 
be done for you; you want to go to London; 
what, is your mother there?” ‘My mother! 
no; thank God, she’s saved from seeing me 
come to want bread. No; it was among the 
rest of my agreeable reflexions in the church- 
yard just now, that | was dutiful and grate- 








belonging to our company, cajoled me into 
marrying her. We had one little boy, 
(thank heaven he’s dead,) and, for nearly 
three years, lived tolerably merry together; 
till my Jezabal of a wife thought proper 
to go off with our head tragedian. 1 would 
not appear to grieve greatly for her loss at 
the time, but quitted my quarters, to rid 
myself of the mockery of pity, that secret- 
ly derided my misfortune, and united myself, 
to astrolling troop in the West of England, 
with whom I remained for several years. 
I then again visited London, and was per- 
mitted to make a first, and, alas! a last ap- 
pearance atone of the theatres-royal. 

“ This failure of my fondest hopes, this 
fall from the summit of my ambition, just 
as I had touched the height, together with 
the regret which I have since felt for my 
wife’s treachery, and the numberless mor- 
tifications aud disappointments to which 
those of our profession are perpetually 
subject, have, perhaps, operated ona natu- 
rally sanguine and irritable temperament 
to render me cynical and misanthropic. 

‘‘ About a fortnight ago I came to Ather- 
stone, having concluded a treaty with Mr. 
W. the manager, to perform at his theatre 
there; but, ia my journey down on the out- 
side of the coach, | caught a cold attended 
with such an inveterate hoarseness, as to 
utterly incapacitate me from fulfilling my 
engagement;I did indeed make one essay, 
but was so hooted for the attempt, that ] 
was compelled to cancel my articles alto- 





uineness and authenticity; I do not shut the 


in it some things hard to be understood; | 
should not feel so much reverence for, nor 
put so much faith in, a Scripture purporting 
to be a revelation from heaven, if its su- 
blime mysteries were capable of being com- 
prised within the scanty bounds of human 





there be any such place.’ 


upon the subject,’ said the pastor, placidly. 

‘Why, I guess you can’t pretend to be 
over certain about it,’ rejoined Henry. 

‘So certain, that if 1 was anxious to dis- 
believe it, | could not, 1 have been zeal- 
ously and sincerely employed for thirty 
years in shewing my parishioners the way 
to heaven, and a man can hardly be con- 
stantly in the habit of giving instruction to 
others, on any subject whatever, without at 
the same time teaching something to him- 


the doctrine I preached was sound doctrine, 
and led me to ‘try the spirits whether they 
were of God; l1ead, sought, examined, 
weighed, compared, and believed.’ 

‘ What, Sir? believed all the absurdities, 
and inconsistencies, and impossibilities, that 


jare in the Bible?’ 


‘Every word, every letter of it; the 
seeming incongruities of the Scriptures are 
to my mind one of the proofs of their gen-} 


Bible in despair and disgust because | find 


ful enough to break her heart; but she’s) 
better off in heaven than here; that is, if) 


‘I am sorry to find you have any doubt, 


self; preaching taught me to ask myself if} 









| 


sions and pectoral draughts, declared that; social kindness, is humility; the impious 


|pride of. man disdains the mediatorial doc- 
_trine of Christianity, while his sensual and 
Tevengeful passions rebel against its pre- 
cepts; men persuade themselves to think the 
| Bible is not true, because they wish it to be 
' not true.’ 
‘Well, all 1 know is, that some of the 
greatest | ever met with, cheating rascais, 
‘fellows who did net mind what they did, so 
they kept their necks out of a halter, have 
been mighty good Christians for all that; 
which convinces me that religionis nothing 
but a tissue of canting, hypocritical stufi.’ 

‘You are undera mistake, my friend; 
the persons you allude to were no more 
Christians than they were Mussulmans or 
| Hottentots; a Christian is a character very 
rarely met with. But as a man’s reputa- 
tion may be more materially injured by a 
‘Misrepresentation of the truth, than by the 
| propagation of an actual lie, so the cause of 
| Christianity suffers more from being badly 
supported, than from direct Opposition. 
| ‘Ay, well, you will never persuade me 
to be a Christian.’ 

‘Yes, | think I could if I were to at- 
tempt it in earnest,’ said Erpingham, with 
his wonted serenity of manner; ‘for not to 
insist on the conclusiveness and undeniable- 
ness of the internal evidence of Christian- 
jity, which, of course, you do not recognize, 
but to take you merely on your own grounds, 
to shew you the reasonableness, nay, the — 
policy of adopting the Christian faith; to 
‘reduce the question to the lo vest footing 
‘possible, I would argue, that if it is wis- 
dom in any matter, of two evils to choose 
the least, it would be the lesser evil to find 
oneselfin a future state in the presence of 
one God, where we expected to meet three, 
than to encounter the avenging frown of a 
‘Saviour, whose existence we had till that 
moment stoutly denied; and I cannot buat 
think that it would be less offensive to he 
Majesty of heaven, to have believed so 
plausible a statement as the Bible, though 
it were not his holy word, than to have 
scoffed at and rejected it, if it were. To 
‘say nothing ef our heavenly consolations 

















| a! «S 4 
‘that Christianity holds out; the hope of re- 
‘union in heaven with those we have lov- 


ed and lost on earth; the cheering prospect 
to the dying penitent; the something plea- 
sant, always in reserve and anticipation to 
the dreariness of old age; the pleasure, 
I could almost say, the luxury of prayer.’ 

‘Yes, | admit that Christianity is not 


| without its advantages. It serves as a kind 


of social cement, and does altogether very 
well for age, infirmity, and women: a bet- 














gether, while the gentleman, whoundertook 


comprehension; ‘the ways of God are not 


to supply my place, has succeeded trium.|fas our ways, nor his thoughts like our 
phantly. | applied to an apothecary at Ath-||thoughts.” The foundation of all ic or ont 


ter Christian never pattered a pater noster 
than my own mother.” 

* And your wife, was she a Christian.’ 
‘My wife! no, she was just what | taught 
her to be, only she used to go further than 





erstone,who after drenching me with emul-j faith, all Christian virtue, and even of all 





Idid; but somehow | hate to hear women 
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prating about liberty, and necessity, and ma- 
teriality, things they do not understand a 
syllable of; the light of philosophy is too 
strong for their weak sight; they are like 
some horses that will go very well as long 
as they are blind-folded, but stumble, and 
start, and play a thousand tricks, if the 
bandage is removed. But though I confess 
the uses of Christianity, yet with respect 
to its consolation im death, I mast say, | 
have seen some infidels, or deists, or what- 
ever you please to call them, die with as 
much tranquil resignation, and calm forti-. 
tude, nay more, than your Christian; who, 
notwithstanding all his bright promises of 
everlasting felicity before him, often seems 
dreadfully srightened and unwilling to par- 
take of them.’ 
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‘The same,’ was the reply. 

‘Gracious Providence—my sister’s son!” 

Such was the fact—Mrs. Bruton, who 
had married when very young, in a man- 


in Mr. Marsden’s:--when | am gone, you 

will stand in need of all that { may have to 

bequeath, and that is but little indeed.’ 
‘Do not talk of dying, uncle,—I am sure 





ner extremely adverse to her brother’s 
wishes and expectations, had resided, since 
‘the death of her husband, entirely in Lon- 


pingham, wisely judging that it was worse 


don; and, in ber correspondence with Er-/| 


you will recover.’ 

‘ Thave no wish to recover,—though you, 
Henry, would now bea tie to bind me to 
existence.’ 

The surgeon here interposed to forbid 








than useless to harass him, by complaining\any further conversation: and, having 
of her wrongs and sufferings, which he had} persuaded his patient to swallow a small 
not the power either to redress or alle-| portion of a composing draught, left him for 
viate, forbore to disclose the extent of her: the night, and, Erpingham sunk into a quiet 
son’s ingratitude and unkindness; nor ever | ‘slumber, but awoke again in about two 
acknowledged, that her heart was breaking, hoursafterwards, more languid and exhaust- 
until it broke in making the confession.— | ed than he had ever yet appeared. Henry 
And, when Erpingham came up to town in) was sitting by the bed-side, and a small bi- 








bed of the believing and the unbelieving | quent shifting of his abode, that when he | 
which the awful difference of creed might | did hasten to London, in the hope of seeing 


lead you to expect; of course it has fallen | his mother, he learned that she had been , 


within the scope of my experience to see ‘dead more than a month previously to his | 


frequent instances of both; 


fee::ngs in his last hour on earth, | always | 
take the natural character and constitution 
of mind largely into the account, together 
with the peculiar circumstances under) 
which he dies; added to this the wearisome-' 
ness of protracted sickness, or the insup- 
portableness of corporeal pain, induces ei- 
ther an indifference and apatby, or a vehe- 
ment wish for change, which makes the ap- 
pearance and effect the same, though the 


one is actuated by the expectation of future | 


enjoyment, and the other by a desire to es- 


but in endeav-| 
oring to explain a man’s perceptions and | shortly after the interment, and “had conse- | peal, until 


arrival.—His uncle, too, had returned home| 


quently, never seen Henry since his boy- 
| hood. 


so much to inquire and to relate——there | 
was 80 much to regret in the past, to ad- 
\mire inthe present, and to regulate in the 
future, that the night was far spent before 
they separated to retire to rest. 

It was on the fourth day after Henry had | 
thus unexpectedly found a father, a friend, | 





a protector, and a home, when Erpingham | 


cape from present suffering. But, my friend,'| was seized with a complaint in the chest, 


’ her last illness, the letterthat was aeepethy ble, that had been Erpingham’s constant 
‘1 admit you, my friend, that there is not led to Henry with the intelligence. was de-/ 
that difierence in the aspect of the death: ||layed so long, in consequence of the fre-' 


companion, lay upon the bed; the dying 
pastor raised his eyes to Henry, then cast 
them wishfully on the book; he was now 
too weak to hold it himself, or he had ne- 
ver have required Henry to read for him; 
but Henry either did not, or would not, un- 
derstand the touching eloquence of the ap- 
his uncle further explained 
| his desire, by stretching out his hand, and 
inserting his finger within its pages, gently 


This discovery put an end at once to all put it towards Henry: it was his last act of 
further theological discussion,——Each had | Consciousness. Henry took the bible,& began 


to read at the place where Erpingham had 
chanced to open it,—the magnificent 38th 
\ chapter of the Book of Job.—He read it 
ite the end, then pausing, looked towards 
'Erpingham, but started at beholding the 
sudden change that was become visible :—— 
the indescribable indications of approaching 
dissolution were already in his face. Hen- 
ry continued to watch the variations of his 





Jam not angry with you because I differ: 
from you; deeply as I lament it, ] never 
quarrel witha man for not being a Chris- 
tian, but for not being a better Christian. It 
is the man who puts his hand to the plough 
and yet looks back, that I think I can never 
sufficiently reprove; the sin of infidelity is 
an offence against God, and with God be the 
punishment; ‘Vengeance is mine, | will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.” But if | cannot ad- 
vance your interest in the next world, per- 
haps I can assist you in this. My poor saint- 
ed sister used tu say, that she reckoned the 
days of her sojourning «% earth like turning 
over the pages of a dull ‘thle, of which she 
was only anxious to arrive at the conclusion, 
having had an assurance that the denouement 
of the story was inconceivably interesting 
and delightiul.’ 
‘ How often have | heard my mother say 
the same words? 
‘Indeed! the same words? your mother— 
Icould almost fancy a likeness—is your 
surname Bruton?’ 


‘ Yes, it is,’ answered Henry, in a tone of 


surprise. 
« Henry Horace Bruton? demanded the 


pastor. 
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to which he had been occasionally subject, | ' countenance i in breathless silence, as it were 
during the last two or three years of his | the flickerings of a flame that was nearly 


J life, but from which no immediate danger 
was apprehended, as medical skill had al- 
ways hitherto succeeded in effecting a tem- 
porary cure. The present attack was un- 
usually severe: Erpingham himself, at its 
commencement, expressed his conviction, 
that he should not survive the paroxysm. 
The best medical advice that Atherstone 
could supply was immediately obtained, but 
without affording any mitigation of the fa- 
tal symptoms. 

‘ Dear Sir,’ cried Henry, ¢ give me, [ en- 
treat you, the direction in London of Mr. 
Marsden the surgeon, who, I am told, used 
to be so fortunate in recovering you,—I 
have ordered every inquiry to be made 
in the village where he lately resided 
but no one is acquainted with the address, 
isave yourself, Sir.--Would to heaven he} 
had been here still! 1 beseech you let me 
send for him this instant, Sir.’ 

¢ Be more calm, Henry,’ said Erpingham; 
though, on account of the difficulty of res- 
piration, he had been prohibited from speak- 
hearer would rather the thirty or forty 

pounds in your pocket, my poor boy, than 














|, extinct; and seemed to count and listen to 
! the footsteps of death, in his short and dif- 
ficult respiration; till, like the faint ticking 
‘of a watch that was unwound to its last 
turn, it stopped at once—he had expired! 

| «Oh, God!—Almighty, eternal, invisible 
God!”——exclaimed Henry; and burying 
his face in the bed-clothes, his voice was- 
lost in emotion ; but. ina few moments, again 
broke forth in audible ejaculations, « Oh, 
let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
imy last end be like his.” 
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~~ WITS OUT OF PLACE. 











‘any memoirs of present or past times, with- 
;eut meeting such comical and frequent in- 
| stances of great wits out of employ or out 
of season; that all lesser wits may be well 
consoled, especially if domestic misplacing 
be taken into account. For Hugo Grotius, 





of the word, a wit of the first order, that is, 


We can hardly turn over the leaves of 


who was, im the good ancient acceptation 




















a man of most rare and subtle intellect, 
was considered at court «a simple smatter- 
ing fellow, full of word; and there are 
some strange stories abroad of tis wife’s 
hiding his last papers in a barrel. Sir 
Thomas More and Sir Walter Raleigh 
shewed their wit in a place, which nobody 
would desire to equal them in, except scaf- 
folds should become fashionable. 
'Thomas More’s joke on his wife’s babble- 
ment is a strong proof, that his wit was of: 
ten needed at home to parry her silliness. 
The wits of Oliver Cromwell’s time were 
generally royalists, and consequently out 
of place; and in king Charles’s they were 
found among night-brawlers and baccha- 
nals, therefore out of place and worse. 
Queen Anne’s tribe had all the advantages 
of good company and public favor, yet ev- 
ery one thought himself ill-used; and both 
Pope and Swift seemed to have written let- 
ters to no purpose but tv tell, how much 
they wished themselves in better places. 
Addison held a paltry office, and was held 
by a termagant wife; Sir Richard Steel by 
his creditors; and Gay by a_ handsome 
dutchess, who could not spell. There is 
scarcely a French wit left on our shelves, 
who was not in his life-time ill-employed, or 
out of humour, or both. Rousseau was a 
thing made of bristles, which pricked and 
scratched all about him; but when his ar- 
guments were pulled out one by one, they 
were no stronger than single horse-hairs, 
though formidable and fine in a cluster, like 
a hussar helmet. Voltaire was as lean and 
mischievous as his own pet eagle; and so 
conscious of the resemblance, that he threw 
his valet down stairs for hinting it. How 
far their successors are well-placed, in their 
own histories of court intrigues and court- 
ezans, will be known by posterity, if their 
histories ever reach it. 

It is some secondary comfort for the 
wits of our times, who have traded too long 
in the small wares of scandal and bagatelle, 
or lost a patron by an unlucky joke, to re- 
member similar cases and illustrious prece- 
dents in more important matters. ‘The 
wittiest prime minister of Great Britain lost 
his influence by saying, “ Vain men are 
the best spies, for they need no wages but 
flattery; besides, people talk before foolish 
hearers, forgetting that parrots, children, 
and fools can repeat.” They who compa- 
red papacy to a shuttlecouk kept up be- 
tween two parties, and puritanism toa blast 
of wind between two doors, making a noise 
between both, found the shuttlecock and 
the blast of wind too powerful for them. 
Perhaps Bishop Latimer’s fate was as much 
provoked by the wit of his sermons, as b 
the firmness of his heresy; and the Catho- 
lic prelates of those days would have al- 
lowed him to serve Satan, as they said, i 
he had not made him one of themselves. 


“ Now I would ask a strange question, 


And Sir f 
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| which is the most diligent bishop in all Eng- 


‘land? Methinks | see you listening and 
hearkening that I should name him—! will 
tell you, it is Satan! he is the most skilful 
preacher of all other—he is never out of 
his diocese—never out of his cure—he is 
ever in his parish,—he keepeth watch at 
all times. Ye shall never find him out of 
the way—call] when you will, he ts ever at 
‘home. Kut some will say to me, * What, 
| sir, are ye so privy of his counsel that ye 
| know this to be true?” Truly, | know him 
‘too well, and have obeyed him a little too 
much; but | know by St. Paul, who saith of 
him, circuit, he goeth about in every corner 
‘of his dincese—sicut /eo, that is, strongly, 
| boldly. and proudly—rugiens, roaring, for 
‘he tetteth no occasion slip to speak or roar 
out— querens, seeking, not sleeping, as our 
| bishops do. So that he shall go for my 
money, for he minds his business, ‘lhere- 
fore, ye unpreaching prelates, if ye will 


not learn of good men, for shame learn of 
0 0 1% 


Merry King Charles gave his subjects an 
unlucky hint how to treat his papist broth- 
er, by saying, “1 am weary of travelling, 
but when James comes to the throne, I fan- 
cy he will be desired to travel again.” And | 
his kingdom of Ireland probably forgave all 
his heavy impositions on Catholics, sooner 


mier-—“‘ There is a young lad with two 
loaves and five small fishes, but what are 
they among so many?” It would be hard 
to recollect any joke more out of place, or 
likely to prevent the maker from being in a 
joke; except that of a poor chaplain, who 
was asked to write a sermon in verse on the 
text chosen by his patroness——* There was 
silence in heaven for the space of half an 
hour :”—— 





‘* There wassilence in heaven half an hoar and 
no more— 
Some ladies, perhaps, waited outside the door; 
They were not let in, as may plainly be seen, 
Else halfan hour’s silence there would not have 
been.” 


We hear seldomer of misplaced wit on 
‘the bench or at the bar; yet one cannot for- 
‘get the rash truth, which looked very like 
‘it in a felon tried by Lord Chief Justice 
'Holt--« What has become of your com- 
rades in iniquity, prisoner?” asked the 
judge——“My Lord, they are all hanged, 
except yourself and 1.” 

















FROM THE PERSIAN OF SAADI. 


‘1. Forty years of thy precious life, O 


my soul, have passed away; and thy dispo- 
‘sition remains what it was in thy youth. 


Thou hast done nothing but obey thy vanity 


| 
| 
| 
| 





than this idle joke-— This Ireland may be 
a good bird’s egg, but we have sat on ita 
long time for nothing.” As merrily and un- 
seasonably his favorite wrote on his door, 
‘* Here lies the mutton-eating king, 

Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.” 

Every body remembers how the merriest 
and best king of France gave great offence, 
when a provincial magistrate and _ his’! 
brethren made him a complimentary speech, 
while two or three asses began to bray— 
«“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ one at a time, if 
you please.” When our first George came 
to the throne, Sheridan’ wit did not pre- 
serve him from the hideous mistake of 
choosirg a wrong text, when employed to 
preach before the Lord Lieutenant of Dub- 
lin. Through mere absence of mind he 
chose these words for a sermon on the an- 
niversary of the Hanoverian succession— 
« Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” 

-and Swift’s tirades, against human na- 
ture in general, made fewer enemies than 
the text of his sermon before the Merchant 
Taylors—« A remnant shall be saved.” 

We have seen near our own times, a 











comical inatance of misplaced wit in the 
pulpit on an occasion, which might have 





Y|| produced the preacher more substantial 


benefit than the notoriety gained by his 
text: when the younger William Pitt made 
his first appearance at Cambridge as Pre- 





and thy passions, ‘Thou hast not adorned 
'thy days by serious occupations. My soul, 
| trust not in this transient life, nor think thy- 
self secure from reverses of fortune. 

‘ 2, He who spreads the table of generos- 
ity shall become celebrated in the benefi- 
cent world. Generosity shall make thee 
known to the universe, and procure for thee 
perfect safety. Nothing else can be com- 
pared to this virtue; it is the crowded and 
favorite bazar; it is the metropolis of jay, 
and the harvest of life. Refresh by means 
of it the hearts of men. Fill the globe with 
the fame of thy munificence. At every in- 
stant of thy life exert generosity, since he 
who gove being to thy soul claims this as the 
first of his attributes. 

‘3. Whoever is well inspired wi!l choose 
liberality for his favorite virtue, for it ren- 
ders man happy. By mildness and munifi- 
cence, man may make a conquest of the 
world, Bea prince in the region of affabi- 
lity and generosity. Liberality is the occu- 
pation of sages, and the title of the elect. 
Neglect not to practise this virtue, and you 
will strike to the goal the ball of bounty. 
Liberality is the philosopher’s stone, which 
transforms into gold the copper of vice, and 
is the elixir for diseases of the soul. 

‘4. If the globe revolved at the pleasure 
of the miser; if he held the chain of for- 
tune,and grasped the treasures of Karoon; 
if a quarter of the world was his own, his 
name would not deserve to be mentioned, 














* Preached ia St. Paul’s, January, 17th 1548. 








If fortune were his slave, pay no attention 
to his possessions, speak not of his riches, 
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mention not his property. Even if by sea 
and land the miser were continually suffer- 
ing privation, the tradition says there shall} 
be no paradise for him. The miser, rich 
as he may be, frets like another whose purse 
contains only the smallest coin. Generous 
men feel delight in dispensing the income 
of their wealth, but the miser reaps from 


his gold only a harvest of solicitude. all. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1824. 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

Whatever may be the issue of the pres- 
cnt attempt to sustain a College at Cincinna- 
ti, we have no doubt that we shall ultimate- 
ly -have one that will hold an eminent 
rank among western academies. The 
Opinion, that institutions cf learning cannot 
succeed in large towns,is a vulgar error, 
which still holds its place, partly by hered- 
itary influence, and partly by the active dis 
semination given to it by Directors of 
Colleges, which happen to be located in vil- 
lages. ‘The propagators of this notion gen- 
erally refer to a few large cities which have 
no eminent Colleges; and conceive them- 
selves perfectly authorized to draw the con- 
clusion that Colleges cannot exist in such 
places. ‘Ihe reasons urged in favor of small 
towns are false, without the merit of being’ 
specious. It is said, that the students have | 
better opportunities of study, and are less 
liable to interruption. We may remark, 
however, that those who are disposed to stu- 
dy, can do it as well in a city as in a village. 
The attention of an idle and wandering 
mind is, in all situations, easily drawn from 
the object professediy before it. Seciusion 
can be more completely attained in a large 
tuwn than a small; and we conceive it no ad- 
vantage to a college, that it should be the 
most commanding object of attention which 
the place of its location affords; and partica- 
Jarly so, if it should be the practice, as 1s of. 
ten the case, to make drafts on the classes 
for beaux at atea party. For extent and 
variety of society, libraries, and apparatus, 
cities give adecided advantage. It is furth- 
er said. that the morals of students are safer 
in small towns. If disposed to be vicious, | 
the stude:.ts will not, no matter how small 
the town, find themselves at a loss for the 
means of gratifying their vicious propensi- 
ties. The vices of a small town are of a 
low and contemptible character, and princi- 
pally,connected with the tavern; and in the 
absence of the varicus amusements, inno- 
cent and worthy of attention, ever to be 
found in cities, the students will be but the 
more apt to contract habits, not only destruc- 
tive of study at the time, but of health and 
character ever after. 

Of the Institution of which we have 
now particularly to speak, we have no hes- 
jtation in declaring, that it deserves patron- 
age, whatever may be its succeas in secur- 


























‘ing it. In no place have we found Bachelors | 
of Arts more proficient in the studies which | son, that we should state, that in addition to 


constitute a college course, than we have} the bequest of which we have spoken, he 
found them at the Cincinnati College. We) made the University his residuary legatee, 
speak with a particular reference to the ear- that the institution will probably thus 


) delivered by Benjamin Harrison. 
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It is due to the memory of Col. Morri- 


lier classes, with which we have chiefly had || acquire, upon the final settlement of the es- 


acquaintance; and the information we have tate, another bequest of equal amount with 


received, confirms the remark in regard to) the first. In the eastern states such lega- 
cies are common; but Col. Morrison and Mr. 
The fourth Commencement for conferring | John Kidd of this city,who nobly bequeath- 
degrees at this Institution, was held on} ed $20,000 for the education of poor chil- 
Wednesday last. The exercises were per-| dren, are, as far as we know, the only mu- 
formed with ability, and received with that! nificent patrons which literature has found 
interest which our citizens have usually felt | in the Ohio country. 

on the occasion, The Latin salutatory — st 





An ora- LETTER OF ADVICE: 


tion on slavery by H. E, Spencer. On the Mr. Foore:— 
instability of human institutions by T. H. There is a report in circulation, that you 
Burrows. On Fancy by Geo. W. Burnet. are somewhat disappointed in the amount of 
On the importance of Political Information | patronage which the Literary Gazette has 
by J. W. Piatt. On History by E. Wood- | received, 1 can assure you, my dear Sir, 
ruff. On the advantages of learning and that you are not the only person who labors 
the valedictory address by John Scot Har- under disappointment in regard to that pa- 
rjson. The degree of Bachelor of Arts ‘per. In common with many of your sub. 
was conferred on four young gentlemen. | scribers, permit me to say, Sir, that it has 
John S, Harrison, Benjamin Harrison, Wm. ' fallen far short of the expectations which I 
Sparrow and Joseph Graham. chad formed of it at the period of its com- 
The degree of Master of Arts was con-' mencement. Without pretending to offer 
ferred in course on John H. James, Freder- ' any objections in detail to the past numbers, 
ick A, Kemperand Wm. H. Harrison, jr.’ or to tender you a critique upon their con. 
and the honorary degree of Master of Arts, tents, I flatter myself, 1 can make such sug- 
on the Rey. Mr. Mann of Pennsylvania, | gestions as will, if adopted, obyiate this 
+o mutual dissatisfaction. 
TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. | I think, Sir, you have enffrely mistaken 
It is not, perhaps, known to the whole of the taste of the community both in your 
our readers that the late Col. James Morri- Original and Selected articles: the former 
son of Lexington, Kentucky, bequeathed to being tedious and vapid beyond description 
Transylvania University twenty thousand :—the latter, although good in their kind, 
dollars, for the purpose of endowing a are quite unworthy the literary and scienti- 
Professorship. ‘The Trustees, we under-| fic advancement of your readers, 
stand, have decreed that it shall bear his | You seem, Mr. Editor, to have excluded, 
name; and that Mathematics and Natural) with the most studied perseverance, every 
Philosophy shall be the branches of science | thing of the marvellous from your columns. 
confided to the Morrison Professor. This There is nothing of novelty—none of that 
assignment is worthy of approbation, as no | spirtt-stirring, heart-rending intelligence af. 
institution is likely to flourish in which || ter which mankind is always hunting. You 
these sciences are neglected. jhave served us with nothing tragical ;— 
We have learned with pleasure, that on’ scarcely a murder, a public execution, or a 
the 20th inst. Mr. Tuomas J. Matuews, of runaway match, has graced the pages of 
this city, at present a canal surveyor, was} your Gazette since its first appearance. Be- 
elected to that Professorship, The ap-| lieve me, Sir, such a course as this will nev- 
pointment is probationary, and for one year, er answer: if pursued, you may ask in vain 
only; but from what we know of the talents, for an extension of patronage; and your 
zeal, and attainments of Mr. Mathews in the! subscribers will continue to sigh for some- 
sciences confided to him, we entertain but; thing worthy of being read. I speak 
little doubt of his’ being made the perma-|' knowingly upon this subject. Let me there- 
nent incumbent. fore, exhort you to abolish the head Re. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that Cincin.| views, and let your first page hereafter be 
nati should have furnished Lexington with) filled with judicious selections from Baron 
no less than three professors in little more | Munchausen, Captain Riley’s Narrative, and 
than one year. We trust that our fellow-|the History of Dick Whittington and his 
citizens, when thus transplanted, will not} Cat. Inthe place of Original Tales, let us 
forget the people among whom their public|| have a detailed account of all the felonies 
career began; and hope, that every Ohio| and public exeeution of criminals, with their 
student, who may visit Transylvania, will) confessions, that can be raked together. 
find in them a manifestation of steady and) Give us a tew ghost stories, and some puns 
efficient friendship, | and conundrums, in lieu of those endless and 
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unintelligible essays upon steam boats and | 


hollow globes. Atfew thoroughgoing /ies in| 


Simpsonian style, on the subject of the; 


Presidency, will be found an excellent sul | 


torial column. She space occupied by Lit 
erary and Scientific Notices, will present 
many attractions, if filled with a list of the 
immoralities of our city; such as ground- 
squabbles, fisticuff fight., matrimonial spar- 
rings, bear-baitings, petty trials for larceny, 
&c. Lay aside Poetry, and fill the page now 
devoted to such sentamental rhyming butter- 
Jly nonsense, with accounts of the Sea-Ser- 
pent, Joe Miller’s Jokes, duels, births, wed- 
dings, and now and then one of Counsellor 
Phillips’s best speeches, and my word for it, 
sir, the Literary Gazette will be quite the 
rage ;—the taste of the community will be 
suited to admiration:—-the editor will be 
ealled a wondrous clever fellow, and his 
paper in time may rival in popularity the 
Port Folio and the New York Mirror. 
With sincerity, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


LITERARY 


AND 


_ Sctentitic WLotices. 


A new boek of travels in the United States 
has lately been published in England, enti- 
tled, “ A Summary View of America, com- 
prising a description of the face of the coun- 
try, and of several of the principal cities; 
and remarks on the social, moral, and polit- 
ical character of the people, being the re- 
sult of observation and inquiries during a 
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“une, forming a suppiement to his * Res Lit- | 


stitute for the usual contents of your edi- || sisting of a variety of pieces, one of the 


| taste.——Professor Berzelius observes that 
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Easy mode of fine edging a Razor.——On 
the rough side of a strap of leather, or on 
the undressed calf-skin binding of a book, 
‘rub a piece of tinor a common pewter 
spoon for half a minute, or till the leather 


terarie,” cailed * Polyanthea librorum ve-_ 
iustiovam, italicorum, Gallicorum, Hispani- , 
coum. Anglicanorum, et Latinorum;” con- 


} meet soeweaiien ee which is a translation is | become glossy with the metal. If the ra- 
brs English by Mr. Swann, Sir Egerton’s son: 70 pe passed over this Jeather about half 
‘tn-law,ol Julietta, by Count Louis de Porto. | a dozen times, it will acquire a finer edge 
rac ’ | than by any other method. Ib. 
The Miiton MS. is being printed at Cam-| ame 
bridge, and will be published, together with Mr. Gibson of Glasgow has invented 2a 
a Translation, under the express sanction of | pew species of water-proof hats. The Fa- 
| His Majesty. ‘bric is made of splits of whalebone, about 


A volume of the Herculaneum MSS, will! ‘he thickness of a hay straw, thinly woven 


‘shortly be given to the public. One roll of together. The brim ismade either of paste- 
' Criticism upon Poetry, is said to be very in-| board or whalebone, woven alternately 
teresting. | with woolen yarn. ‘The top and sides are 
| _ covered with cotton cloth, water-proofed in 
British Galleries of Art; being a Series of ' the usnal manner. On the top of this, the 
Descriptive and Critical Notices of the cloth with the exterior silk on it is cement- 

principal works of Art, in Painting and eq in the usual way. Such isthe elasticity 
Sculpture, now existing in England, may be) of these hats, that although you place them 
ny enpected. | under a weight sufficient to crush the two 
| yr ‘sides together, they resume their original 
shape whenever the pressure 1s removed.J6. 


Suinary, 


| Distinction of the kind of electricity by the 


‘positive and negative electricity may be 

readily distinguished by the taste,on making | 

| the electric current pass, by means of a 

point, tothe tongue. The taste of the po-. 

‘sitive electricity is acid, that of the negative 

iS more caustic, and us it were, alkaline. 
U.S. Litera'y Gas. 
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The s mall-pox has made its appearance in 
Richmond, Va. five cases were reported 
| there last week. 
| Accounts from Brazil to the 8th August 

mA have been received at New York. The 

Velocity of sound.-Some new experi-| political affairs of that country were in a 

| ments relating to the velocity of sound have Very unsettled state. Neither party has con- 
been made in Holland by Drs.G. Moll, and, fidence inthe Emperor. The old Portu- 
_A. Van Beck, For these experiments they) guese residents of the Brazils, have all 
| selected two open and elevated spots in the) concentrated at Rio, and they are the prin- 
| plains of Utrecht, distinctly visible from each | cipal supporters and advisers of the Empe- 





journey in the United States, By an Eng- 
lishman.” 
The Highlands and Western Isles of Scot- 
Tand, which will speedily be published, will 
be the most comprehensive, intelligent, and 
authentic account that has ever been given 
of that country. The Scenery and Antiqui-| 
ties, the Political History and Ancient Man- 
ners, the Language, Music, Economy, and 
Condition of the People, with many other 
topics illustrative of this portion of the Bri- 
tish Empire, are there treated of in a mas- 
terly style. The scientific disquisitions are 
remarkably clear and popular, and the de- 
_ scriptions abound in passages of picturesque 
beauty and simple eloquence. The work is 
by Dr. Macculloch, and dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott. 


A Chronological History of the West In. 
dies is about to be published by Captain Sou- 
they, an officer whose local knowledge and 
other qualifications must render such a work 
at this crisis, particularly interesting. The 
value of the publication, too, will be enhan 
ced by the Author’s brother, the Poet Laure- 
ate, writing an introduction to the history of 
each century. 


The learned and ‘indefatigable Sir Eger- 


~ 


other, and distant about 96.64 fathoms. They |! ror; they however, consider him as a rene- 
| measured the interval between seeing the | 


ade, b of 
light and hearing the sound of fire arms, by: gace, but asa matter of policy makeuse 


, by | of him to answer their purpose 
clocks with conical pendulums, which di-| All the Northern * ses dl from the 


vides the twenty-four hours into two million |; Annie, ty Halil. cident. tiie 
. ‘ 


| parts, and one of the indexes of whicn gives | . 
one hundredth part of a decimal aleiad. | cco os would not acknowledge his new 
constitution. 


Each station was also furnished with a good | 

barometer, several accurate thermometers) 2¢7muda.—Advices from Bermuda, via 
and excellent telescopes, and the humidity | @ebec, mention that Mr. Charles R. Beach 
of the air was determined by Daniell’s Hy- | the American editor of the Bermuda Royal 
grometer, It appears from their experi-| Gazette, had been compelled by Sir Wil- 
| ments that ‘at the temperature of 32 de- | liam Lumley to quit the Island, under a pen- 
grees, the velocity of sound is 1089.7445 alty of prosecution for libel, and as an a- 
English feet per sexagesimal second. Jd. _ lien. 


— | A vessel arrived at Barbadoes, was board- 
A new fruit has lately been introduced in- 4, August 13, by the Infernal, bomb, Capt. 
to England, called Cuermmova by the na-|| Birkley, on herre urn from Algiers, the ob- 
tives of Mexico; it has yet no English name, 'Ject of the expedition being effected by the 
but isa species of the ANNana of Linnaeus, | Dey’s submitting to the terms dictated by 
It is esteemed a more delicate truit even Sir Harry Neal.—The squadron off Algiers, 
than the pine app!e. The fruit is covered | had been ordered to the ‘Tagus. 
by a green scaly substance. In size and 
shape it resembles the heart of a calf, and 
sae interior substance is similar to thick 
cream, sweeted with fine sugar. It is arran-| 
ged in the natural order Coapunara, and is. 
of the Potyanpria Potvenia class and or- ; 








Machinery of Despolism.—Lovis the 18th has, 
by a public ordinance, placed education under 
the direction of the government. No person cau 
become a schoulmaster without a diploma from 
one of the ministers, who may graut or refuse it, 
aihe leases. Here is another tribute to intellect, 
from intituidated power; here is another of the 
miserable stratagems to arrest the march of truth, 





ton Brydges has published at Geneva a vol- | 








der. The flowers have only three petals, 
LANCEOLATE, CORJAEOUS, TOMENTOSE. | 


and to preserve ill-founded dominign, 
Minerva, 
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no eminent Colleges; and conceive them- 
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mention not his property. Even if by sea 
and land the miser were continually suffer- 
ing privation, the tradition says there shall’ 
be no paradise for him. The miser, rich 
as he may be, frets like another whose purse 
contains only the smallest coin. Generous 
men feel delight in dispensing the income 
of their wealth, but the miser reaps from 
his gold only a harvest of solicitude. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1824. 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 
Whatever may be the issue of the pres- 
cnt attempt to sustain a College at Cincinna- 
ti, we have no doubt that we shall ultimate- 
ly -have one that will hold an eminent 
rank among western academies, ‘The 
Opinion, that institutions cf learning cannot 
succeed in large towns,is a vulgar error, 
which still holds its place, partly by hered- 











jing it. Inno place have we found Bachelors 


THE CINCINNATI 


of Arts more proficient in the studies which | 
constitute a college course, than we have) 
found them at the Cincinnati College. We) 
speak with a particular reference to the ear- | 
lier classes, with which we have chiefly had 
acquaintance; and the infurmation we have 
received, confirms the remark in regard to 
all. 

The fourth Commencement for conferring | 
degrees at this Institution, was held on} 
Wednesday last. The exercises were per- | 
formed with ability, and received with that | 
interest which our citizens have usually felt 
on the occasion. The Latin salutatory was 
delivered by Benjamin Harrison. An ora- 
tion on slavery by H. E, Spencer. On the 
instability of human institutions by T. H. 
Burrows. On Fancy by Geo. W. Burnet. 
On the importance of Political Information | 


' 
! 
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It is due to the memory of Col. Morri- 
son, that we should state, that in addition to 
the bequest of which we have spoken, he 
made the University his residuary legatee, 
and that the institution will probably thue 
acquire, upon the final settlement of the es- 
tate, another bequest of equal amount with 
the first. In the eastern states such lega- 
cies are common; but Col. Morrison and Mr. 
John Kidd of this city,who nobly bequeath- 
ed $20,000 for the education of poor chil- 
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dren, are, as far as we know, the only mu- 


nificent patrons which literature has found 


in the Ohio country. 
Se 


LETTER OF ADVICE: 
Mr. Foorg :— 
There is a report in circulation, that you 
are somewhat disappointed in the amount of 
patronage which the Literary Gazette has 





by J. W. Piatt. On History by E. Wood- ' 
ruff. On the advantages of learning and 


rjison, 





ilary influence, and partly by the active dis 

semination given to it by Directors of 
Colleges, which happen to be located in vil- 
lages. ‘The propagators of this notion gen- 
erally refer toa few large cities which have 


selves perfectly authorized to draw the con- 
clusion that Colleges cannot exist in such 
places. ‘Ihe reasons urged in favor of small 
towns are false, without the merit of being 
specious, It is said, that the students have| 
better opportunities of study, and are less 
liable to interruption. We may remark, 
however, that those who are disposed to stu- 
dy, can do it as well in a city as in a village. 
The attention of an idle and wandering 
mind is, in all situations, easily drawn from 
the object professediy before it. Seciusion 
can be more completely attained in a large 
tuwn than a small; and we conceive it no ad- 
vantage to a college, that it should be the 
most commanding object of attention which 
the place of its location affords; and particu- 
Jarly so, if it should be the practice, as 1s of. 
ten the case, to make drafts on the classes 
for beaux at atea party. For extent and 
variety of society, libraries, and apparatus, 
cities give adecided advantage. 1t is furth- 
er caid. that the morals of students are safer 
in small towns. If disposed to be vicious, | 
the stude:.ts will not, no matter how small 
the town, find themselves at a loss for the 
means of gratifying their vicious propensi- 
ties. The vices of a small town are of a 
Jow and contemptible character, and princi- 
pally connected with the tavern; and in the 
absence of the varicus amusements, inno- | 
cent and worthy of attention, ever to be 
found in cities, the students will be but the 


was conferred on four young gentlemen. | 
John S, Harrison, Benjamin Harrison, Wm. | 
Sparrow and Joseph Graham. 


ick A, Kemperand Wm. H. Harrison, jr. ' 


on the Rev. Mr. Mann of Pennsylvania, 
4 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


It is not, perhaps, known to the whole of 
our readers that the late Col. James Morri- 
sou of Lexington, Kentucky, bequeathed to 
Transylvania University twenty thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of endowing a 
Professorship. The Trustees, we under- 
stand, have decreed that it shall bear his 
name; and that Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy shall be the branches of science 
confided to the Morrison Professor. This, 
assignment is worthy of approbation, as no. 
institution is likely to flourish in which 
these sciences are neglected. 

We have learned with pleasure, that on 
the 20th inst. Mr. Tuomas J. Matruews, of 
this.city, at present a canal surveyor, was 
elected to that Professorship. The ap- 
pointment is probationary, and for one year 
only; but from what we know of the talents, 
zeal, and attainments of Mr. Mathews in the 
sciences confided to him, we entertain but 
little doubt of his’ being made the perma- 
nent incumbent. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that Cincin. 
nati should have furnished Lexington with 
no less than three professors in little more 





more apt to contract habits, not only destruc- 
tive of study at the time, but of health and 
character ever after. 

Of the Institution of which we have 
now particularly to speak, we have no hes- 





jtation in declaring, that it deserves patron-|| find in them a manifestation of steady and 
age, whatever may be its succeas in secur-} efficient friendship. 


than one year. We trust that our fellow- 
citizens, when thus transplanted, will not 
forget the people among whom their public 
career began; and hope, that every Ohio 
student, who may visit Transylvania, will 


The degree of Master of Arts was con-' mencement. 
ferred in course on Joho H. James, Freder- | any objections in detail to the past numbers, 


received. I can assure you, my dear Sir, 
that you are not the only person who labors 


the valedictory address by John Scot Har- ! under disappointment in regard to that pa- 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts ' per, 


In common with many of your sub- 
scribers, permit me to say, Sir, that it has 
‘fallen far short of the expectutions which I} 


had formed of it at the period of its com- 


Without pretending to offer 


or to tender you a critique upon their con- 


and the honorary degree of Master of Arts, tents, | flatter myself, | can make such sug- 


gestions as will, if adopted, obyiate this 
mutual dissatisfaction. 

I think, Sir, you have enffrely mistaken 

the taste of the community both in your 
Original and Selected articles: the former 
being tedious and vapid beyond description 
'—the latter, although good in their kind, 
are quite unworthy the literary and scienti- 
fic advancement of your readers, 

You seem, Mr. Editor, to have excluded, 
with the most studied perseverance, every 
thing of the marvellous from your columns. 
| There is nothing of novelty—none of that 
'spirit-stirring, heart-rending intelligence af. 
|ter which mankind is always hunting. You 
jhave served us with nothing tragical;— 
‘scarcely a murder, a public execution, or a 
funaway match, has graced the pages of 
| your Gazette since its first appearance. Be- 
‘lieve me, Sir, such a course as this will nev- 
er answer: if pursued, you may ask in vain 
|for an extension of patronage; and your 
‘subseribers will continue to sigh for some- 
thing worthy of being read. | speak 
| knowingly upon this subject. Let me there- 
fore, exhort you to abolish the head Re. 
‘views, and let your first page hereafter be 
‘filled with judicious selections from Baron 
| Munchausen, Captain Riley’s Narrative, and 
‘the History of Dick Whittington and his 
Cat. Inthe place of Original Tales, let us 
have a detailed account of all the felonies 
and public execution of criminals, with their 
| confessions, that can be raked together. 
Give us a tew ghost stories, and some puns 








and conundrums, in lieu of those endless and 
































unintelligible essays upon steam boats and 
hollow globes. Afew thoroughgoing /ics in 
Simpsonian style, on the subject of the 


Presidency, will be found an excellent sub-| ‘ 
stitute for the usual contents of your edi- || 


torial column. The space occupied by Lit 
erary and Scientific Notices, will present 
many attractions, if filled with a list of the 
immoralities of our city; such as ground- 
squabbles, fisticuff fight., matrimonial spar- 
rings, bear-baitings, petty trials for larceny, 
&c. Lay aside Poetry, and fill the page now 
devoted to such sentimental rhyming butter- 
Jly nonsense, with accounts of the Sea-Ser- 
pent, Joe Miller's Jokes, duels, births, wed- 
dings, and now andthen one of Counsellor 
Phillips’s best speeches, and my word for it, 
sir, the Literary Gazette will be quite the 
rage ;—the taste of the community will be 
suited to admiration:—the editor will be 
ealled a wondrous clever fellow, and his 
paper in time may rival in popularity the 
Port Folio and the New York Mirror. 
With sincerity, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 


LITERARY 


AND 


” Scientific Potices. 


A new boek of travels in the United States 
has lately been published in England, enti- 
tled, * A Summary View of America, com- 
prising a description of the face of the coun- 
try, and of several of the principal cities; 
and remarks on the social, moral, and polit- 
ical character of the people, being the re- 
sult of observation and inquiries during a 
journey in the United States, By an Eng- 
lishman.” ~~ 

The Highlands and Western Isles of Scot- 
Tand, which will speedily be published, will 
be the most comprehensive, intelligent, and 
authentic account that has ever been given 
of that country. The Scenery and Antiqui- 
ties, the Political History and Ancient Man- 
ners, the Language, Music, Economy, and 
Condition of the People, with many other 
topics illustrative of this portion of the Bri- 
tish Empire, are there treated of in a mas- 
terly style. The scientific disquisitions are 
remarkably clear and popular, and the de- 
scriptions abound in passages of picturesque 
beauty and simple eloquence. The work is 
by Dr. Macculloch, and dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott. 








A Chronological History of the West In. 
dies is about to be published by Captain Sou- 
they, an officer whose local knowledge and 
other qualifications must render such a work 
at this crisis, particularly interesting. The 
value of the publication, too, will be enhan. 
ced by the Author’s brother, the Poet Laure- 
ate, writing an introduction to the history of 
each century. 


The learned and ‘indefatigable Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges has published at Geneva a vol- 


~ 
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ume, forming a suppiement to his“ Res Lit- Easy mode of fine edging a Razor.—-On 
| terarie,” cailed * Polyanthea librorum ve-| the rough side of a strap of leather, or on 
| iustioram, italicorum, Gallicorum, Hispani-, the undressed calf-skin binding of a book, 
tun. Anglicanorum, et Latinorum,” con- pub a piece of tinor a common pewter 
| isting of a variety of pieces, one of the spoon for half a minute, or till the leather 
| most ecmine of which. ts a translation in- become glosey with the metal. If the ra- 
to Engtsn by Mr. Swann, Sir Egerton’s som’: 747 be pussed over this leather about half 
in-law,ol Julietta, by Count Louis de Porto. | a dozen times, it will acquire a finer edge 
: ag etre : | than by any other method. Ib, 
The Miiton MS. is being printed at Cam-| wre 
bridge, and will be published, together with | Wy, Gibson of Glasgow has invented a 
a Translation, under the express sanction of | pew species of water-proof hats. ‘The Fa- 
onraeene: bric is made of splite of whalebone, about 
MSS. will | the thickness of a hay straw, thinly woven 


(Shortly be given to the public. One roll of together. The brim ng e | of —. 
|Criticism upon Poetry, is said to be very in- t board or w halebone, woven alternately 
teresting. 'with woolen yarn, ‘The top and sides are 
| _ | covered with cotton cloth, water-proofed in 
| British Galleries of Art; being a Series of 'the usual manner. On the top of this, the 
Descriptive and Critical Notices of the cloth with the exterior silk on it is cement- 
principal works of Art, in Painting and’ eq in the usual way. Such isthe elasticity 
‘Sculpture, now existing in England, may be) of these hats, that although you place them 
shortly expected. under a weight sufficient to crush the two 
| ‘ks | sides together, they resume their original 
shape whenever the pressure 1s removed.16-. 


Sunuinary, 





A volume of the Herculaneum 


| Distinction of the kind of electricity by the 
taste—Professor Berzeliug observes that 
‘positive and negative electricity may be. 

readily distinguished by the taste,on making | __ 
the electric current pass, by means of a 


| point, tothe tongue. The taste of the ee The s mall-pox has made its appearance in 


sitive electricity is acid, that of the negative | Senne wav Sele Sign Sink aera 
there last week. 


‘is more caustic, and us it were, alkaline. || ; 
U.S. Literary Gas. Accounts from Brazil to the 8th August 


pa have been received at New York, The 

Velocity of sound.—Some new experi-| political affairs of that country were in a 

| ments relating to the velocity of sound have Very unsettled state. Neither party has con- 
| been made in Holland by Drs.G. Moll, and, fidence inthe Emperor. The old Portu- 
_A. Van Beck, For these experiments they, guese residents of the Brazils, have all 
| selected two open and elevated spots in the) concentrated at Rio, and they are the prin- 
' plains of Utrecht, distinctly visible from each || cipal supporters and advisers of the Empe- 
| other, and distant about 96.64 fathoms. They | ror; they however, consider him as a rene- 


| measured the interval between seeing the| gade, but as a matter of policy make use 


light and hearing the sound of fire arms, by | of him to answer their purpose. 


clocks with conical pendulums, which di- | All the Northern Provinces, fem the 
li 


vides the twenty-four hours into two million || Asenaes, tm aliin. wadi:beaiiie. to tie tie 
' . 


| parts, and one of the indexes of whicn gives | 


one hundredth part of a decimal second.| P©"°? and would not acknowledge his new 


Each station was also furnished with a good |) constitation. 2 ; 
barometer, several accurate thermometers|| 2¢"muda.—Advices from Bermuda, via 
land excellent telescopes, and the humidity | Qvebec, mention that Mr. Charles R. Beach 
of the air was determined by Daniell’s Hy- | the American editor of the Bermuda Royal 
grometer, It appears from their experi-| Gazette, had been compelled by Sir Wil- 
| ments that at the temperature of 32 de- liam Lumley to quit the Island, under a pen- 
grees, the velocity of sound is 1089.7445 alty of prosecution for libel, and as an a- 
| English feet per sexagesimal second. Jd. _ lien. 


mem | A vessel arrived at Barbadoes, was board- 
A new fruit has lately been introduced in- ,€4, August 13, by the Infernal, bomb, Capt. 
to England, called Cuertmova by the na- || Birkley,on herre uro from Algiers, the ob- 
tives of Mexico; it has yet no English name, ‘Ject of the expedition being effected by the 
but isa species of the ANNana of Linnaeus, | Dey’s submitting to the terms dictated by 
It is esteemed a more delicate truit even Sir Harry Neal.—The squadron off Algiers, 
than the pine apple. The fruit is covered | had been ordered to the ‘Tagus. 
by a green scaly substance. In size and 
shape it resembles the heart of a calf, and: 
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Machinery of Despotism.—Lovis the 18th bas, 


the interior substance is similar to thick 
cream, sweeted with fine sugar. It is arran- 
ged in the natural order CoapunaTa, and is. 
of the Potyanpria Potvenia class and or-: 
der. ‘The flowers have only three petals, 








Minerva 





} LANCEOLATE, CORJAEOUS, TOMENTOSE. 


by a public ordinance, placed education under 
the direction of the government. No person cau 
become a schovlmaster without a diploma from 
one of the ministers, who may graut or refuse it, 
ashe leases. Here is another tribute to intellect, 
from intimidated power; here is another of the 
miserable stratagems to arrest the march of truth, 
and to preserve ill-founded dominian, | 
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ODE TO HOPE. 


Come Hope, sweet Hope, and fill my breast ; 
Oh! give my spirit rest. 
With talismanic touch come break the spell 
Which binds my sou], and sounds the knell 
Of happiness departed. Oh! who can tell 
Without thee, what the misery! the gloom, 
Which drags its victim to the tomb! 
With fascination vile, the hated yiper charms, 
*Till interposing friend the reptile power disarms, 
So thou, sweet Hope! 
Recall’st to life, 
The wretch unblest, 
Whose passion’s strife 
Has dispossest, 
Of all but care 
Which rankles in his breast. 
‘Then come, sweet Hope, dry all our tears, 
s‘ Chase, chase, away all mortal fears; 
++ Let souls of worth in concert prove 
«* Thy inspirations full of love.” 


And may the Spirit of Song then twine 
“A garland for thy sacred shrine. Myra. 
[74+ 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. W—. 


While yet her soft cheek wore its earliest bloom, 
While yet her blue cye trembled sweetly in light, | 
The blossomsof hope shed their leaves round her 
tomb, 
And heavy and dark fell the shadows of night. 


While yet the young graces embellished her form, 
Disease revell’d deep on her bosom of snow: 
While yét that pure bosom throbb’d glowing and 

warm, 
She sank like the rose, which the tempest lays, 
low. 


How faded !—oh death! yet how lovely, thy spoil! 
How deeply she sleeps with the mouldering dead ; 
How dark are those scenes, which she cheer’d with | 
her smile; 
For the light of that smile is eternally fled, 


Oh! memory! forbear ber lov’d features to trace, 
The image of bliss only tortures my soul ; 

The spoiler still triumphs o’er nature’s deep waste, 
And the waves of afflictiou still ceaselessly roll. 


Affection and hope shed their lights on her path, 
And the day-star of life rose unclouded aad 
bright— 
But sorrow soon mark’d her pale form with its 
scath, 
And dimm’d the fair visions of love and delight. 


As gay as the sun-beams, that dance on the wave, 
She seem’d like the life-breathing zephyrs of 
spring ; ; 
But her voice is now hush’d, in the depths of the 
grave; 
And the winds ofthe night shall her requiem sing. 


But ah! whence this blaze of ineffable light? 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 





Religion bas rent the thick mantle of night, 
And visions of beauty and rapture arise. 
Triumphant o’er sorrow and darkness and death, 
Zenecia awakes from the night of the tomb! 
She passes the stars on the pinions of faith, 
And streams of refulgence her pathway illume. 





She kneels at the throne of Love, Mercy, and Light, 
As the curtains, that veil the Eternal are riven: 
Her sainted AuRELIvs* greets her tranc’d sight, 


And angels awake the deep anthems of heaven. 
D. 





*An infant son of Mrs. W. whose death preced- 
ed hers, 
—2to— 
FOR THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 
“Tis sweet to hear 
| % Atmidnight on the blue and moonlit deep 


The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier,” 





Away, away, we dash o’er the deep, 
Lightly, brightly, our merry hearts leap, 
Homeward we sail to the land of our love, 
By the star-light beacon shining above. 


Softly, sweetly, the murmurs of song 
Come o’er the ear as we bound along ; 
Gently breathed from the mariner’s lips, 
As the oar in the wayeless mirror he dips. 


Swiftly we glide, and oh! as we near 

The haven, tne home, of those we love dear, 
We think not of woe, we dream not of ill, 
Our pilot of light glows over us still. 


Hark, the breeze sighs and woos us to shore, 
| Pilgrims of Ocean our task is o’er, 
We hail, we hail, the bless’d land of our love, 
By the star-light beacon shining above. 
JUAN. 
— 72+ oo 
SELECTED, 


STANZAS. 
Lo my infant boy, 
BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


Sweet smiling cherub, if for thee, 
Indulgent heaven would grant my prayer, 
And might the threads of destiny, 
Be woven by maternal care ;— 
No golden wishes there should twine, 
If thy life’s web, was wrought by me; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free! 


I would not ask for courtly grace, 
Around thy polish’d limbs to play, 
Nor beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Giv’n but to lead some heart astray ;) 
I would not ask the wreath of fame, 
Around thy youthful brow to twine; 
Nor that the Stargesman’s envied name, 
And tinsel’d honors, should be thine! 








Ne’er may war’s crimson’d laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with a Hrxo’s wreath ; 
(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 
Horror and death, lie hid beneath ;—) 





Tbe dark stormy clonds are drove back from the 
skies, 








Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
f On whom the fatal muses smile ; 


. 








| The Porr like the Indian wife, 
Oft lights his own funereal pile! 


No!—I would ask that virtue bright, 

May fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 
That meek religion’s holy light, 

May guide thee thro’ life’s desert way; 
That mauly sense and purest truth, 

(A breast contentment’s chosen shrine, ) 
May thro’ the slipp’ry path’s of youth, 

Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine! 


That love's chaste flame--that friendship’s glow. 
May kindle in thy gen’rous breast ;-- 
That peace which greatness ne’er can know, 
| Be thy calm pillows’ nightly guest ; 
Sweet smiling Infant! if for thee, 
Indulgent heav’n, would hear my pray’r; 
Thua, should the web of destiny, 


Be woven by a mother’s care! 
<4 


THE PEN TO THE AUTHOR. 


Mend me and point me with a nibso keen, 
That I may pierce thro’ sophistry’s thick fold, 
Reach each recess where vice or art is seen, 
And wouud sly cunning in its deepest hole. 
Give me such flexibility and spring 

That may embrace each turn and point of wit, 
Or rise on Poetry’s exalted wing, 

And some bright turns of thought, perchance, emit: 
Then may I write of epigrams a score, 
Stinging the lawyer for his length of brief, 

Or in soft numbers, never sigh’d before, 
Breathe out a modern dandy’s love of grief. 
But your’s will be the profit and the fame, 
You'll still participate in each reward ; 

Yet when I’ve toil’d for you till I am lame, 


You'll throw me by without the Jeast regard. 
—D +o 


SONNET. 
To the Whip poor-will. 


Poor, plaintive bird! whose melancholy lay 
Suits the despondence of my troubled breast, 
I hail thy coming at the close of day, 
When all thy tribe are hush’d in balmy rest. 


Wisely thou shunn’st the gay tumultuous throng, 
Whose mingled voices empty joys denote, 

And for the sober night resery’st thy song, 
When echoes from the woods repeat thy note. 


Pensive, at silent night, I loveto roam, 

Where elves and fairies tread the dewy green, 
While the clear moon, beneath the azure dome, 
H Sheds a soft lustre o’er the sylyan scene, 


And hear thee tell thy moving tale of woe, 

To the bright empress of the silver bow. 
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